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of one race over another and in the fundamental antipathy between 
races" (p. 40) — on the other hand. The formula obviously leaves un- 
touched many phases of the war, but the lesson it conveys regarding in- 
ternational peace is an important, if familiar, one: "Lasting peace will 
not be attained in Europe until every reasonable national aspiration 
has been satisfied" (p. 197). 

The most instructive passages of the book are those, scattered here 
and there, in which the relationship between democracy and nationalism 
is pointed out. This has been twofold: in the first place, the effort to 
base government on the consent of the governed has tended to restrict 
the sway of government to those who understood one another; in the 
second place, the doctrine of equality has broken down class barriers and 
furthered that blending of the diverse elements of population which is 
necessary to nationalism. Both are facts which should be pondered 
by the exponents of internationalism. 

The opening section of the book (pp. 1-36) comprises a rather im- 
prudent excursus in the field of political theory and legal history which 
might advantageously have been omitted. 

The statement on page 185 that the first general arbitration treaty 
was that of 1898, between Italy and the Argentine Republic, overlooks 
Article xxi of the Treaty of 1848 between the United States and Mexico. 

Edward S. Corwin. 

Princeton University. 

War Time Control of Industry. The Experience of England. By 
Howard L. Gray. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1918. Pp. xv, 307.) 

This carefully written, clear and readable statement of the steps 
taken down to the close of 1917 by the British government to control 
industry to promote, primarily, efficient conduct of the war and, sec- 
ondarily, the well-being of the people of Great Britain under the strain 
of the past three years, is more than its title page promises. It contains, 
in fact, an illuminating comparison of the steps taken by Great Britain 
from August, 1914, and by the government of the United States from 
our entering the war on April 6, 1917, to the close of that year. 

Where so much valuable information is set forth in available form in a 
volume of manageable size, it seems perhaps captious to lament that 
there is not still more. It is, however, unfortunate that the important 
subject of milk is disposed of in less than four pages. 
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A tremendous achievement of the British government is its reduc- 
tion of infant mortality, during the second year of the war, to the low- 
est point ever reached in the history of England. The control exer- 
cised over the milk industry is known to have contributed largely to 
this beneficent end. A comparison of the steps taken in England and 
America would have been of great use to American children now when, 
for the first time, the national government through the Children's 
Bureau has embarked upon the task of saving the lives of 100,000 chil- 
dren below the age of five years. 

Ten chapters deal with the following: railways; munitions and labor; 
the coal mines; wool and woollens; bides and leather; shipping; food 
(sugar, meat and bread) ; agriculture; conclusions and comparisons. Of 
especial value are the conclusions and comparisons (with the action 
of the United States) of the closing chapter. 

Florence Kelley. 

New York City. 

European Treaties Bearing on the History of the United States and 
its Dependencies to 1648. Edited by Frances Gardiner 
Davenport. (Washington, D. C: Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1917. Pp. vi, 387.) 

Students of political science and international law as well as of 
American history will welcome the publication by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington of European Treaties bearing on the History 
of the United States and its Dependencies to 1648. Beginning with 
the Papal Bull of 1455, first conceding a monopoly to Portuguese trade 
in the southern regions of Africa, and ending with extracts from the 
treaty of Munster (1648), in which "Spain for the first time in a public 
treaty, and with express mention of the Indies, recognized the right 
of the subjects of another nation to trade and hold territory in both 
Indies" (Intro, p. 7), it includes the diplomatic settlements of the 
first discussions in modern history of the freedom of the seas. 

The series, of which this is the first volumej is designed, according 
to the general editor, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, to include "those 
treaties and parts of treaties, between European powers, which have a 
bearing on the history of the United States and of the lands now within 
their area or under their government as dependencies." The original 
text, together with an English translation, an introductory statement 
and a bibliography of each document is presented. Collation with the 



